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As They View lt 


Editorial Anonymity 


ANY observers and students of journalism will disagree with our statement 
that editorial anonymity remains supreme. 


* cal ” 


“Briefly, and in an explanatory manner, ‘editorial anonymity’ means that an edi- 
torial is written which voices the policy of a newspaper. It is placed on the edi- 
torial page of a newspaper unsigned, unidentified. It speaks for a newspaper, it is 
the voice not only of the publisher, or of the owners of that newspaper, but it is the 
voice of a personality, an expression of one generation upon generation, if the news- 
paper is that old, of hard work, close study of conditions, political, social, moral, 
religious; it is accepted and vouched for by the years, by the labor of scores or thou- 
sands, by the composite cycles of time, by the publisher, stockholders, proprietors 
of that medium which in black and white furnishes an indelible, enduring record 
of the times, of the ebb and flow of public opinion. 


~ * * 


“Editorial anonymity is powerful because the editorial writer is unnamed and 
perhaps unknown save for the personality of his writing or the genius of his mind, 
if he possesses such attributes. 


~ * * 


“As a column writer, we think Walter Lippmann has lost his hold upon the read- 
ing public. Brilliant as are his talents of brain his strength lies in his anonymity, 
the anonymity of the days when he wrote the leading editorials for the defunct New 
York World. This is not said unkindly, it is merely an expression of a sincere be- 
lief. In his column “Today and Tomorrow,’ in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Lippman 
pours out his intellectual gifts, his wide grasp of affairs, his impressions and com- 
ments on contemporary affairs, but his name weakens the structure. 


* * + 


“The history of journalism will prove the power of the anonymity of the edi- 
torial page of newspapers. It proves that a reputable, honest, established newspa- 
per stands behind the unknown author’s words under the ‘masthead.’ There is 
greatness in the unsigned word, a romance which is at once unexplainable yet true. 
Pulitzer, Dana, Raymond, Watterson, Cobb (Frank I.), Bennett, Greeley, Bowles, 
Reid never signed or wrote a column to achieve fame. Walter Lippmann has no 
need of a name in ‘Cheltenham Bold.’ ”—W. M. Glenn, editor and publisher of the 
Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel. 


A Word About the Workers 


UR printers, editors, reporters and solicitors have worked for us, so that they 
have a sort of vested interest in their jobs and in their way of living. The 
printing and writing industry is one industry in which labor is not a commodity, its 
intelligence is somewhat due to its length of service and it cannot be routed out and 
kicked around the American map and treated as mill hands.”—William Allen White 
in the Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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One Way to Specialization 


Radio's Writing and Editorial Needs Open Up New 
Opportunities for Newspaper -Trained Men 


S there a single editor, reporter, or 
special writer who has not won- 
dered, at least once, what he would 

have said had he been given the job 
of writing that bit of advertising 
copy, those announcements, or that 
special continuity, hurled at him 
every time he cools his heels in front 
of a radio loud speaker? I believe 
not. 

Most of us have gone further and 
approved the announcer’s choice of 
words on one occasion and comment- 
ed on the extremely long advertising 
announcement on another. We have 
admired the announcer’s way of hold- 
ing our attention between the orches- 
tral numbers. We have been highly 
critical of the appeals used in adver- 
tising slogans. We have called many 
a program a flop or a success because 
we disliked or liked what the an- 
nouncer said. We have thought that 
too much time was given to the read- 
ing of continuity during a commercial 
program. And by this time we are 
becoming disgusted with the enor- 
mous amount of pure press-agentry 
to which we have to listen. 

These commercial radio programs 
we criticize or approve bring huge re- 
turns in additional sales revenue for 
the advertiser. They must, for the 
commercial groups continue to spend 
thousands of dollars yearly for radio 
advertising. But it takes more than 
money for one of these 15 to 60- 
minute broadcasting programs. 


N the first place, hours of prepara- 
tion are needed to shape up a short 
radio program. The group, either 
commercial or noncommercial, spon- 


By KENNETH GAPEN 


Radio Station WHA, 
The University of Wisconsin 





soring the program must decide first 
upon the idea or central theme 
arcund which the program is to be 
built. Generally speaking, the next 
move is to hire a radio writer or have 





Another Viewpoint 


REVIOUS articles in The 
Pp Quill have discussed the 

relation of radio and the 
newspapers. This article dis- 
cusses radio from the angle 
of the opportunities that 
broadcasting offers men 
trained along journalistic 
lines. 

Kenneth Gapen, who has 
done radio writing, straight 
news writing and agricul- 
tural publicity during the 
past three years, was 
prompted to write this ar- 
ticle by the article “Special- 
ize—But How?,” written by 
W. M. Kiplinger, editor of 
the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters. Mr. Kiplinger’s ar- 
ticle appeared in The Quill 
for September. 

Mr. Gapen began his radio 
work at Station KSAC, the 
Kansas State Agricultural 
Station at Manhattan, Kan., 
in 1928. He is keenly inter- 
ested in the development of 
educational radio broadcast- 
ing. 











a staff member write the continuity. 
If the station program director who 
works up the program does not have 
the right man to do this, the sponsor 
goes to an advertising agency. After 
the continuity is completed, talent is 
hired and the actual rehearsing is 
started. The single station or chain 
group which handles the program, 
assigns an announcer and the pro- 
gram is put on the air. The an- 
nouncer often directs the rehearsing 
so that he knows what is expected of 
him and of the talent. 

The preparation of a_ broadcast 
radio program is much more compli- 
cated in reality than in theory be- 
cause there are always many minute 
details that must be worked out. It 
may be an _ educational program 
where talks and dialogues are to be 
written or a commercial program 
chock-full of advertising slogans that 
must be organized and put together. 
Someone must write all the material 
read by the announcer and the par- 
ticipants. 

That is where trained newspaper 
men and other writers come into the 
picture. We are interested here only 
in the phases of radio broadcasting 
which offer employment opportunities 
for writers. 

Because broadcast radio in its dec- 
ade of existence has grown up like 
Topsy, many opportunities for writers 
in various specialized fields have 
opened up. This Fifth Estate, with 
apologies to Edmund Burke of early 
English fame, may offer many more 
journalistic opportunities as it grows 
older. 

There are two ways of visualizing 
the journalistic opportunities in 
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broadcast radio: (1) from the view- 
point of the various jobs, and (2) 
from the viewpoint of the various 


specialized fields of writing. 


MONG the many jobs that have 

been opened so far to men with 
journalistic abilities may be included 
the following: announcer, ad-slogan 
writer, radio playwright, review writ- 
er for music and drama, radio report- 
er, announcement writer, program 
director, writer of fill-in continuity, 
speech or dialogue or interview writ- 
er, story teller, and press agent. 

Each of these jobs opens up a field 
of its own and most of them overlap. 
The size of the radio-station staff or 
radio group, determined, generally, 
by the amount of capital back of it, 
determines, in turn, the number of 
separate jobs that one man is given to 
handle. In the smaller-station staff, 
the announcer is often the announce- 
ment writer, the program director and 
the music librarian. Too often, he al- 
so finds it necessary to write the ad 
slogans which he reads between the 
musical numbers. However, in the 
larger-station staff, the jobs are more 
specialized. 

Often the writer is called upon to 
leave his editorial work and visit the 
radio studio for a short broadcast 
period which he conducts on the side. 
These are but a few of the many jobs 
which men of writing ability and 
journalistic training can handle suc- 
cessfully. The field, wide open as it 
is, appears to be opening wider. 

For the writer who desires to enter 
the field of broadcast radio and 
doesn’t know what phase of it he 
wants, the following list of possible 
fields of specialization may be help- 
ful: entertainment, drama and music, 
agriculture, home economics, actual 
education, sports, and publicity. In 
each there may be men who do noth- 
ing but write the announcements 
which the announcer reads, or the 
slogans used in the educational and 
agricultural programs, or the comedy 
skits used to fill up time between the 
direct-sales press-agentry. Each writ- 
er has, generally, specialized in one 
field or one type of writing. 


E must remember that practi- 
cally all of the words spoken 
into a radio microphone (except in 
sports announcing) are written be- 
fore they are put on the air. Often 
they are written by the artist himself, 


but they are written by someone, 
nevertheless. 
The journalist with a speaking 


voice suited to radio use, is offered 
another chance of joining the staff of 
a radio group as an artist. However, 
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there are not many Floyd Gibbons’ or 
Bookmen of the Air. We can’t all be 
at the microphone. 

The actual writing of broadcast 
continuity may in time be a stepping- 
stone to a bigger radio job. It may 
be difficult to get into the radio field, 
but once in it the man who really 
writes clever, sincere and technically 
correct copy, as the case needs be, is 
pretty sure of a steady job if his mind 
is always awake and open to sound 
listener criticism (not just “fan 
mail’). 


HERE can one apply for one of 
these jobs connected with 
radio? 

There is no standard information 
window to which one may go, but 
there is a standard system—to apply 
everywhere an opportunity seems 
likely to open up. Most station di- 
rectors are looking for men with radio 
experience, but commercial advertis- 
ing agencies are more open-minded. 
They realize that a radio account is 
often a better paymaster than most 
others and for that reason may give a 
promising prospect a chance to write 
radio ad copy if they have a radio 
slogan business. If another agency is 
bidding for an account, the first 
agency will give almost anyone a 
chance to write ad slogans for the air 
in order to hold the account. 

I do not want to overemphasize the 
opportunities in the advertising phase 
of radio broadcasting, because both 
the entertainment and educational 
phases offer greater opportunities to 
capable writers in various fields. 
However, the advertising field in 
radio is more easily accessible to the 
job-hunting writer because of the 
numerous stations, agencies, and 
business firms which are expanding 
their individual advertising budgets 
or selling more time, as the case may 
be. 

The writer who has a bent towards 
writing lighter and entertainment 
continuity such as dialogues, stories, 
interviews, etc., had better become 
acquainted with station directors or 
radio representatives in the firms who 
are planning on buying time. Con- 
tacts With these people offer the best 
opportunity for getting a job writing 
this form of radio copy. 

I am overstepping the bounds of my 
purpose when I offer suggestions as 
to where to get jobs, because my real 
purpose in this article is to show that 
radio offers one answer to the ques- 
tion which W. M. Kiplinger asked in 
THe Quit, “Specialize—But How?” 

Some of these interesting and often 
lucrative jobs in connection with 
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broadcast radio, which can be filled 
by men from the journalism profes- 
sion, will be increasing as the months 
pass. The field is still expanding and 
those in charge are looking for men 
with radio training and men who are 
capable of adapting themselves to the 
preparation of radio continuity. 


DUCATIONAL broadcasting is the 
general division of radio which I 
want to emphasize. Some call edu- 
cational anything that is not advertis- 
ing; others, anything that is broadcast 
by noncommercial stations; and still 
others, continuity and music that are 
put on the air for the purpose of in- 
forming, instructing or pleasing lis- 
teners. Educational broadcasting is 
usually thought of as being of non- 
commercial backing, but there are 
some educational features paid for by 
commercial groups which have been 
sincere and without press-agentry in 
their direction and actual broadcast- 
ing. 

State universities, land-grant col- 
leges and private institutions have 
been and should continue to be the 
backbone of the educational broad- 
casting despite their lack of adequate 
funds, their inefficient power, and 
their poor time and wave-length al- 
lotments. Lack of funds to pay full- 
time directors. for these institution 
stations has been another limiting 
factor in their development of educa- 
tional programs. 

Agriculture and home-economics 
information, actual classroom lec- 
tures, adult and public-school educa- 
tion, concert and strictly classical 
music programs, drama and literature 
appreciation, and general information 
of the times are among the many di- 
visions of educational broadcasting 
already developed by the noncom- 
mercial and some commercial radio 
stations. 

Each of these divisions offers op- 
portunities for men with journalistic 
training and writing experience. I 
know that though the number of edu- 
cational radio stations in the United 
States has decreased slightly during 
the last two years, the quantity and 
quality of the programs broadcast by 
the others has decidedly increased. 

We must remember that educa- 
tional broadcasting means more than 
hurling a 15-minute program on the 
air several times each day. It means 
preparing a certain program for a cer- 
tain audience and radio-casting it at 
the time when it will do the most 
good and as a part of a general edu- 
cational program—not as a part of a 


(Continued on page 17) 
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OOD reporters are made and 
not born. 

It takes years of training 
combined with the natural talents of 
initiative and dependability to make 
a competent newspaper man, and city 
editors of the large Chicago dailies 
realize that fact. 

If you are a young newspaper man 
on a small-town paper and aspire to 
become a reporter iv Chicago, this is 
what you can expert: 

You pack up and strike out for the 
big town. You are filled with ro- 
mantic dreams of working on a big 
sheet, going out on real gangster 
murders and possessing a coveted 
press card. You get to see the editor 
of one of these big city dailies. (If he 
is not too busy.) 

The first question he asks is brief 
and to the point. 

“Any experience?” 

You point with pride to the greatest 
little weekly in the world, the one 
you worked on, as if the whole world 
knew of its fame. “And I was as- 
sistant editor,” you add impressively. 
(There were only two on the staff.) 

“Worked for the city press?” 

“No.” 

“My boy, that’s where we all start,” 
the editor says. “The majority of re- 
porters and men who hold big posi- 
tions on the Chicago dailies once 
worked for the city press. It is only 
the very exceptional man with long 
experience who can get on one of the 
metropolitan dailies without city- 
press experience. You must learn 
many ins and outs of the game and 
make myriad contacts with news 
sources. Get a job on the city press, 
young man, and learn the business.” 

“But I graduated from a school of 
journalism.” 

“Well, we won’t hold that against 
you. 


HE interview is ended. You go 

after a job on the city press. 

The City News Bureau of Chicago, 
known as the city press, is located in 
the Ashland Block Building, 155 
North Clark Street, Chicago. It is in 
a sense the training school where 
metropolitan newspaper reporters are 
“made.” 

This news bureau is maintained and 
financed by the six daily newspa- 
pers in Chicago: the Tribune, the 


By DAVID BOYD 


king Into Chicago 


There Is a Journalistic Perdition Through 
Which Windy City Cubs Must Pass 


Herald and Examiner, the 
News, the Evening American, 
Post, and the Daily Times. 
plies news to the member papers and 
to the Associated Press. 
are to prevent scoops, to break in new 
reporters and to check up on details 
that the big sheets sometimes haven’t 
time to bother with. The city-press 
reporters duplicate many of the tasks 
of the regular staff members of the 
big dailies. Therein lies the 
of their training. 

As many as a dozen men apply for 
jobs on the city press each day. There 
are lads fresh from high school, col- 
lege graduates, small-town editors, 
men sometimes with as much as 15 
years of active newspaper experience. 

“We find that it does not pay to 
take inexperienced men,” the man- 
ager of the city press once told me, 
“because our openings are relatively 
very few and we are obliged to select 
only the best from our many appli- 
cants.” 


Daily 
the 
It sup- 


Its purposes 


value 


F you are “one of the best” you are 

given a trial assignment. You 
usually are sent to a courtroom to 
pick up a feature story. If your as- 
signment story is good and also ac- 
curate, you are placed “on the list” 
to wait your turn for an opening. It 
may be a week, it may be six months. 

We will give you the benefit of 
every doubt and imagine that 
bright sunny day, after some 


one 
un- 





Experience Speaks 


HIS description of Chi- 

cago’s City Press comes 

from the first-hand ex- 
perience of David Boyd, now 
working for his Master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Boyd spent 
nearly a year with the City 
Press and a year with the 
Blue Island Sun-Standard. 











fortunate soul has been scooped for 
the last time and hence fired, you are 
given a job. The beginner’s pay is 
eighteen dollars a week. 

The city press is no bed of roses 
and no fairy godmother will insure 
you success. Of those given jobs, the 
majority do not survive the first 
week. Those who hang on a month 
are rare. If you can hold your job on 
the city press from six months to a 
year, you are usually “good enough” 
to get on one of the big papers, pro- 
viding there is an opening. 

The labors of Hercules were twelve, 
the labors of the city-press reporter 
are many and endless. If you are 
given one of the suburban beats in 
Oak Park or Evanston, your hours 
of duty are from nine in the morning 
till midnight. You are on duty all 
the time, like a fireman, only the 
fireman gets every other day off and 
you don’t. You get every other Sun- 
day off! If you are on day police in 
the city you work ten hours, on night 
police you work eight. 

Before you have been on the job 
very long, you become acquainted 
with the scoop slip. The scoop slip 
is just a formal and dignified way of 
informing you that you have missed 
a story. It may have been your fault, 
it may have been unavoidable, yet the 
iron hand of fate is upon you. 

“How about that scoop yesterday?” 

“Well, it was like this,” you begin 
humbly. Your job sometimes depends 
upon your tale-telling talents. 

We will rescue you again, and 
imagine that it was only a small scoop 
and you are let off with the mild 
admonition, “See that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again.” 


OUR major worries are six: that 
the Tribune will scoop you again, 
that the Examiner will 
again, that the News will 
again, that the American will scoop 
you again, that the Times will scoop 


scoop you 


scoop you 


you again, and that the Post will 
scoop you again. 
But cheer up. If you are very 
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alert and stick faithfully to your job 
at all times, you won’t be scooped— 
very much. 

You learn what pains papers take 
to be accurate and what a hard job it 
is sometimes to get the facts straight. 
In case one of the Chicago papers 
spells a name differently than it ap- 
pears on the city-press copy, a check- 
up is made to find where the error 
lies. 

If you are wrong again, little city- 
press reporter, heaven help you. You 
are on the receiving end of a bawl- 
ing-out. “Why can’t you get things 
straight!” 

Police reporters have from 10 to 12 
stations and several courts to cover 
each day. One man handles the 
North side, another the West side, 
another the Hyde Park district, which 
is south. The more experienced men 
cover such beats as the detective 
bureau, the Board of Education, hotel 


conventions, Federal and criminal 
courts. 
There are rewrite men on duty at 
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all hours of the day and night. Their 
job is to take the news which the re- 
porter sends in by telephone and 
write it up at once. Each day these 
half dozen or so rewrite men turn 
out enough words to fill a 100,000- 
word book. 


MAGINE there is a shooting in your 

territory. You hear about it (we 
hope) and flash the office at once. 
The rewrite man takes your story by 
telephone and dashes out a bulletin. 
Within a few minutes every paper in 
Chicago as well as the Associated 
Press has received a mimeographed 
copy of the bulletin by a special tub- 
ing system. Special-assignment men 
and camera men are shot out to the 
scene by the individual papers. Your 
worries have just begun. You must 
get all the dope and get it fast. 

You must be alert, accurate and ef- 
ficient on the city press. You must 
keep up the pace in competition with 
experienced reporters, or else there 
will be a little blue slip in your next 
pay envelope. 
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This is only a part of the hard and 
stony path to journalistic achieve- 
ment in the big, windy city of Chi- 
cago. The city press is the perdition 
that the majority of reporters go 
through before they can enter into 
the heavenly realm of metropolitan 
journalism. 

Although constantly rushed, be- 
cause of an unfaltering faith in the 
Grand American Delusion that speed 
is accomplishment, the men on the 
city press are an inspiring bunch to 
work with. The demon, speed, drives 
them at top pace all day and night 
as the news breaks. 

If the work is hard and the way 
perilous, cheer up, young man, the 
rewards are big. The late Hildy 
Johnson, known as one of the best 
police reporters in the business and 
whose fame is celebrated by the 
drama, “The Front Page,” was once a 
copy boy on the city press. Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Ernest Hemingway 
started their distinguished careers on 
the city press. 





Always Tell the Desk 


ILLIAM HERSCHELL, 

poet and feature writer of 

the Indianapolis News, has 
an inviolable rule that what he hears 
on the street he always tells the desk. 
Sometimes he is an hour late and 
draws a laugh from the younger men 
of the staff—but he always tells the 
desk. There’s a reason! 

Several years ago, while Herschell 
was a reporter on the News staff, he 
and about 20 other reporters knew of 
an explosion in Indianapolis in which 
several workmen were killed and the 
property damage was heavy. Prac- 
tically every reporter on the News 
visited the scene—but none of them 
reported to the city editor. Each be- 
lieved “the other fellow” had tipped 
the story. All the while the city edi- 
tor sat complacently behind his pipe, 
entirely ignorant of the big story that 
had broken only a few blocks distant. 
Rival newspapers got out extras. The 
News had not one word of the event 
—all the boys knew of the story but 
no one told the city editor. 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 


Assistant City Editor, 
The Indianapolis News 


That afternoon hell broke loose in 
the city room of the News—as well it 
should. Alibis poured forth like tea 
in a sorority house—but the News 
had been scooped. Among the young 
men who caught their portion of the 
city editor’s dynamite was Bill Her- 
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VERY newspaper office has its | 

prize yarns. If there is any- | 
thing more interesting than a 
spirited yarning session by news- 
paper men who have been places, 
seen and done things, you name 
it. That is why yarns always are 
welcomed by Tue Qui. No 
payment is made for them but 
that has not prevented newspa- 
per men of all parts of the coun- 
try from joining in the yarnin’. 
There is plenty of room for 
more—if they are true and pack- | 
ed with interest. 

















schell. It has been years since Bill 
Herschell was a member of the repor- 
torial staff proper, but he never for- 
got that afternoon’s lesson. 

Herschell is a man of wide ac- 
quaintance. Louis Howland, editor 
of the News, says that if Herschell 
ever runs for Governor of Indiana 
and everybody who knows him votes 
for him, he will be elected unanimous- 
ly. It is his record at the city desk 
that he has turned in more good 
“tips” on stories than any man con- 


nected with the paper. Friendship 
pays. 

Newsboys stop him in the street 
and say: 


“Bill, did you hear about that guy 
getting killed on Indiana Avenue?” 

Perhaps Bill has heard—but he 
floods his young friend with gratitude 
for the tip. 

Deaths, bank failures, accidents— 
all manner of news tips come over 
Bill’s phone from all sorts of persons 
in all sorts of positions. He pays 


close attention to all of them. 
Then he always tells the desk. 




















y-Lines and Bygones 


By WELLINGTON BRINK 


Assistant Director of Public Information, 


The American Red Cross 


Peer Over This Writer's Shoulder as 


He Turns the Pages 


CRAPBOOKS are among the 

secret sins of the craft. Few 

writers will admit their keep- 
ing, fewer still will permit their con- 
tents to be scanned. 

I want to suggest in all seriousness 
that scrapbooks may be excused in 
the professional writer. Indeed, I 
would go farther and advocate that 
they be recognized as both lawful 
and desirable. Why not relieve them 
from the stigma of their bootleg past 
and lift them from the contraband 
class? 

The doctor, the lawyer, the dentist, 
the teacher, the preacher, even the 
chiropractor, are privileged to embel- 
lish their workrooms with diplomas, 
certificates and degrees. Such marks 
of vanity or seals of ability, as you 
choose, are not for the man who 
earns his bread by the sweaty mar- 
shaling of words. A reporter, a spe- 
cial writer or an editor would be a 
fine sapling thus to place on public 
display his B.J., Ph.D., A.B., or what 
have you. 


OURNALISM has no official record 

books. Achievement is the writ- 
er’s sole claim or advertisement. He 
must elbow convincingly aside the 
horde of would-be writers from all 
walks of life. 

This is an age of frankness. “Show 
me what you’ve done—don’t tell me 
how good you are,” is the slogan of 
skepticism. That’s one practical rea- 
son why I advocate purposeful scrap- 
booking as against the usual furtive 
and futile snipping and clipping by 
sheer force of habit, or force of shear 
habit, as you will. By-line scrap- 
booking. “Put up or shut up” scrap- 
booking. Scrapbooking that shows 
good mileage in touring of the daily 
press, trade journals and—vastly bet- 
ter—magazines. One may properly 
preserve signed stuff in the maga- 
zines, for it is prima facie evidence 
of accomplishment. It indicates an 
ability to “click” once and repeatedly. 

Some of the bad odor surrounding 
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journalists’ scrapbooks may be due 
to the practice some men have of ex- 
posing their long-dead effusions to 
frequent rereadings. It is an egotis- 
tic, time-consuming form of auto-in- 
toxication, which engenders in exu- 
berant youth a graybeard’s 
retrospection. 

There are scrapbooks—and scrap- 
books. Good, bad—and just scrap- 
books. I know of no surer way to 
preserve the disrepute of poor writ- 
ing than within the time-defying 
pages of a personal scrapbook. Fin- 
ger-printing were never more surely 
damning. 

Well-mannered scrapbooks, chron- 
clogically posted or pasted, should 
trace a course of steady progress. 
They should indicate a quickening 
tempo of career. Starting with flat, 
inane, tasteless nicety, they should be 
pounding a jarring staccato by the 
time the “30” mark is reached. 


musty 


NOTHER justification of scrap- 
books is their convenience in the 
making of autobiographies. Fame im- 
poses its penalties and we each expect 
some day to be corralled for a million 
words by the Saturday Evening Post. 
There are other opportunities of 
this sort—personal-confession articles 
coyly camouflaged but based on ex- 
periences recalled from scrapbook 
clippings. “Confessions of a Farm 
Organizer” is the way I headed an 
anonymous series of magazine articles 
a few years ago. It enabled me to 
consolidate information and data I 
had been many years gathering as an 
agricultural writer and publicity man. 
“A Country Banker Sees the Show” 
was a first-person narrative which I 
contributed to another leading publi- 
cation. It made use of incidents oc- 
curring over a considerable period of 
time and recalled to me by clinpings. 
“Going, Going—Gone!” was a tale of 
auctioneering developed out of the 
same fruitful source. 
Now and then, you and I are in- 
veigled into talking before students. 


We are expected to discuss “experi- 
ences’—and to make them interest- 
ing. Small wonder that we quail be- 
fore those trusting eyes and eager 
notebooks. Turn, then, to the ever 
ready prompter, the scrapbook! 
Scrapbooks, like statistics, prove any- 
thing and everything. Here you have 
the answer to every query—the gen- 
esis of this, the problems of those. 
And one may be truthful without hid- 
ing one’s scrapbook under a bushel. 

The old-fashioned preacher had his 
trunkful of dependable sermons, 
ready for every occasion. Scrapbooks 
that are corpulent enough, not to say 
obese, usually prove equally useful in 
emergency. To the resourceful, they 
are suggestive of plans, programs, 
stratagems. Here, a booklet; there, a 
house organ; yonder, a terse descrip- 
tion of a sales campaign. But a 
mental flash, and the whole silver 
screen of previous efforts lives anew 
with nearly forgotten ideas and ex- 
periences. The eye the 
memory awakens, and the imagina- 
tion takes off in full flight. 


registers, 


IFTEEN years out of college. Still 

a cub, still learning, only a begin- 
ner in the school of wisecracks and 
hard knocks. Scrapbooks yellowed, 
sear and dusty—veritable yearbooks 
of receding horizons, revered for their 
age if not for their contents. 


Can this one near the bottom be 


mine? Some stranger’s perhaps—and 
yet I know it is not. 
Here was I, back in 1916, on the 


strength of my orchestra job and my 
typewriter, setting myself up as front- 
row critic, writing for the Publishers’ 
Guide “Some Hints on Musical Criti- 
cism.” I have changed some of my 
peculiar notions since then, and I’m 
probably wrong again. 

And here are faded pages bearing 
witness to a lowly apprenticeship on 
the Topeka State Journal, when I was 
still unblushingly preserving unsign- 
ed material in my life’s pretentious 
ledger. Arthur Carruth was giving 
me bountiful latitude, and I am even 
now grateful to him for the fun I de- 
rived from my morning North Topeka 
column and my afternoons free for 
features. Luncheon-club speeches, in- 


‘ 





terviews with celebrities and near- 
celebrities, automobile accidents, 
laundries, hat stores, curio shops, 
early aviation, fires, divorces, fights, 
weddings, elopements, a Christmas 
editorial: All a bargain for the paper, 
at $9 a week. It is, I confess, an 
humbling experience—reviewing this 
cub performance. Severe chastise- 
ment for writing this article. 

What’s this, a profile of the late Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, from out 
the Cleveland Press in 1917? His 
mighty nose was an attention-getter 
equal to any star, dot or color spot of 
current vogue. Even my own ver- 
dancy could not altogether filter out 
the sparkle of his effervescent wit, as 
it bubbled out through the door in his 
hotel suite to sounds of his English- 
er’s “bawth.” 


ERE I am on a Midwest Main 

Street for a fling at a desk. 
Some fling that might have been— 
another scrap for the scrapbook, had 
the blustering mayor carried out his 
threat to throw me down the city-hall 
stairs. 

Someway, I can’t seem to get my- 
self interested in this dreary round of 
murder, muck, madness, archduchess 
society and puerile politics. I thumb 
the pages impatiently in search of 
greater interest. Here is something 
now. “Pink Pants,” my introduction 
to Judge. 

Yes, I think pink pants are even 
more glamorous than the commercial 
fertilizers, anthracnose, fowl brood, 
cottonseed meal, sheep dip and loco 
weed that came to absorb so much of 
‘my attention through a number of 
years. But esthetic though they may 
be, pink pants don’t buy pretzels. 

Ho, here’s sage advice against 
“boom town” investments, in The 
American Magazine, years before the 
Florida real-estate rash! This article 
was intended to be another Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village,” being a 
description of the cobwebbed, decay- 
ing buildings and abandoned streets 
of old New Birmingham, in east 
Texas. I did the same story to dif- 
ferent music for the Sunday Kansas 
City Star. 

“Some day the clangor of machin- 
ery again may resound over the 
wooded hillsides, the fumes of the 
ore fires rise from the ovens and fur- 
naces, life again pulse through the 
now silent streets, another friendly 
and talkative group gather about the 
reflective warmth of the old fireplace 
in the Southern Hotel.” My cheer- 
ful prophecy remains today as empty 
as the inn. 

Nine years later these bygones 
which my scrapbook did not per- 
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mit to be bygones, came to my aid 
in the preparation of a 5,000-word 
magazine article on the history of 
“Electric Power in Texas.” Quoting: 
“Uncle Jake’ Oliger describes New 
Birmingham, with its large area of 
‘additions, as being the only place in 
the United States so illuminated that 
‘possums could eat persimmons by 
electric light!” 

Yet for all my remarks about 
booms and booming, my 13 years’ so- 
journ in Texas followed the course of 
normal expectancy. I myself became 





Get Out the Shears 


ERE is a different sort 
HH of article that the edi- 

tors believe you will 
enjoy. It is at once an es- 
say on scrapbooks, a per- 
sonal account of a writer’s 
experiences and a collection 
of hints for writers. 

Wellington Brink has 
packed more varied experi- 
ences into his 15 years of 
journalistic work than most 
men could. After gradua- 
tion from Kansas State Col- 
lege came in_ succession: 
daily newspaper work; pub- 
licity for a farm organiza- 
tion; trade journalism; edit- 
ing agricultural bulletins; 
editorial and feature work 
with Farm & Ranch and 
Holland’s Magazine; indus- 
trial publicity, and then his 
present connection, which he 
has held for nearly two 
years. In between times he 
has contributed articles to 
numerous magazines. 

His discussion of the prac- 
tical uses to which a scrap- 
book may be put contains 
money-making suggestions 
for alert writers. 











the most rabid of the local boosters. 
As agricultural writer, magazine edi- 
tor and industrial publicist, I went 
more than native on Texas farming, 
manufacturing, commerce, natural re- 
sources, waterways, beaches, institu- 
tions, topography, geography, clima- 
tology, footballology, and folksology. 
I liked them all, my enthusiasm keep- 
ing up with Texas development, 
which was rapid. 

A crisp note from William Allen 
White—“I have read your snort of 
joy about Texas. There is no 
reason why Texas should not hold a 
population of ten million, and if you 
talk fast enough you can get them in- 
to the state and it is too far to walk 
back.” 

Publicity writing renders one either 
a crusader or a propagandist, accord- 
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ing to viewpoint. Certainly, mine at 
times was productive of excitement. 
Now and then the State press permit- 
ted itself to become inoculated of the 
same virus. It lavished approval. 
But approbation grows boresome. I 
appreciated far more then, and I do 
now, a column-long editorial squeal 
of protest that went up from the Los 
Angeles Times from my comparison 
of climate in an article, “Is Texas 
Next?” The baited Times so fiercely 
manhandled me as to draw scores of 
spirited rebuttals from Texas newspa- 
pers, while I retired to enjoy the fray 
from the side lines. 


CRAPBOOKS conserve and mul- 

tiply joys, sorrows and values 
that would otherwise be spent and 
gone. With the world now spinning 
somewhat in reverse, about the only 
sure treasure is our store of experi- 
ences. And with memory a vulner- 
able Achilles heel, scrapbooks serve 
as title guarantees to life’s episodes. 
Within their boards we preserve 
something of our pigheadedness, our 
perverseness, our dumbness, our ob- 
tuseness, our impulsiveness, our 
spontaneity, and our occasional glim- 
mers of intelligence. 

Sometimes when I feel stale and 
stodgy and ready to curdle and quit, 
I derive cheer and chuckles from 
contemplation of crimes I committed 
years ago and from punishment for 
which I now consider myself exempt 
under the statute of limitations. Here, 
for instance, is an article on women’s 
dress, “Nothin’ Much to Speak Of.” 
Graef’s illustrations make it almost 
risque. And here’s another, in the 
name of humor, about women’s clubs 
—“Madam Pres-i-dent!” Virtually 
suicidal in its flippancy. 

And this: “All About Babies.” 
What did I know about them, with 
but one? I remarked that various 
members of the United States Senate 
once wore three-cornered pants. I 
don’t think I mentioned that they still 
do, or ought to. 


Boneheads Texas Rang- 
ers community advertis- 
ing textile mills hell- 
raising farmers Panhandle 
wheat new cotton mar- 
kets refrigerator merchandis- 
ing milk plants railroad 
pioneering .. . inland harbors ... 
lignite . . . electrified oil fields . 
business outlook ten-year 
forecast cow sow 
hen men. 


Newspapers, trade journals, house 
organs, farm press Dearborn 
Independent Life West- 
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Revolution in the Cornfields 


Hard Times and Tight Papers Bring Country 


USINESS-OFFICE fingers, point- 
ing accusingly at editorial-office 
heads with a demand that every 

news article and feature must pay its 
own way by increasing reader inter- 
est, are having their effect in more 
clearly defined and articulate news 
policies. 

Nowhere, perhaps, will the result 
be more interesting than in the rather 
disorganized field of country corre- 
spondence for small and medium- 
sized middle-western dailies. If hard 
times and tight papers bring nothing 
else, they may bring order out of the 
chaos of country-news_ evaluation 
methods and reduce the many sys- 
tems to something of a science. 

We began work on our problem at 
Ottumwa (Iowa), a city of a little 
more than 27,000 population, last May. 

“How can we cut down the space 
allotted correspondents, thus indirect- 
ly cutting their pay, mostly based on 
space rates, and yet maintain their 
morale, enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
paper? How can we reduce space 
allowed country correspondence and 
still make rural readers feel they are 
getting all the news about their com- 
munities?” 

This was our double-barrelled 
problem. City-desk judgments would 
not fit our rural readers or our 70 cor- 
respondents. We had to have a sys- 
tem simple enough to understand 
when stated in a letter yet sound 
enough to hold reader interest. We 
had been printing almost everything. 
We were starting a revolution to 
overthrow anything which could not 
pay its way. 


E started off with a newly print- 

ed style book telling what was 
news much as the first chapter of a 
journalism textbook would tell it. 
Then we wrote individual letters to 
many of the correspondents. This 
fall we settled down to a monthly 
broadside which each month puts for- 
ward one idea for better correspond- 
ence. With the broadcast goes a list 
of the seven persons out of the 70 
correspondents who have done espe- 


Correspondence Changes 


By DWIGHT M. BANNISTER 


State Editor, 
The Ottumwa (lowa) Daily Courier 


cially good work during the month. 
By stating the reasons for the com- 
mendation we hope to illustrate the 
particular virtues our paper wishes 
all correspondents to emulate. Those 
who have “made” the first seven in- 
dicate a desire to make it again. 

That we have moved toward our 
goal is shown by the fact that while 
we have cut the number of inches of 
copy used we have increased the 
number of headlines. The corre- 
spondents’ pay roll is running as 
much as 16 per cent below what it 
was the month before the change in 
editorial policy started. Yet the 
morale is high. 

In one recent month, one county- 
seat correspondent gave the best cov- 
erage her county fair has had in 
many years. She placed one im- 
portant announcement of an award 
in the office four hours before it was 





Always a Problem 


ROPER handling of coun- 
p try correspondents and 

their grist of copy has 
long been a problem for the 
state desks of the country’s 
newspapers. The depression, 
with its accompanying de- 
cline of revenue and smaller 
papers, increased the prob. 
lem. 

Dwight Bannister’s expla- 
nation of the way in which 
the Ottumwa (lIa.) Daily 
Courier revolutionized the 
handling of its rural corre- 
spondence may bring relief 
to perplexed state editors 
facing the same dilemma. 

Mr. Bannister was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1928. He had been 
a member of the staffs of the 
Springfield (O.) Daily News 
and the Davenport (Ia.) Daily 
Times, and a copy writer in 
the office of a Chicago adver- 
tising agency before taking 
his present position. 

He was the author of “It 
Might Have Been You,” 
which appeared in The Quill 
for January, 1931. 











made known at the fairgrounds. An- 
other correspondent, when a coal- 
mine tipple was set afire at 2 a. m., 
got out, collected her facts and had a 
nearly complete story telephoned to 
the office at 7 a.m. A third arranged 
a 20-mile trip to get news to the pa- 
per before other papers printed it. 
She got nothing extra for her trip. 
In the same month she sold a sub- 
scription because of the accuracy of 
one of her stories and negotiated with 
an entertainment firm for a series of 
advertisements, which we ultimately 
printed. Another covered events ac- 
curately in widely separated towns in 
her county in rapid succession. An- 
other small-town correspondent fur- 
nished lively letters from her little 
community almost every day. Some 
correspondents, of course, were not so 
good, but all plugged along. 
used was moulded 

by our territory. But under it 
was the old journalism-school tri- 
angle, which judges all news on the 
three bases of human 
nomics, 


HE policy we 


interest: eco- 


and emotion. In 
our instructions we emphasized speed, 
and in editing we eliminated old 
items with little mercy. We harped 
on headline constantly, but 
we valued personals none the less. 
For personals keep the human touch. 
A big daily with much urban circula- 
tion can get along without that touch. 
Not so the small daily whose field is 
a dozen counties all of nearly equal 
size, pride and importance. Though 
personals may be known in advance 
in the town where they occur, they 
are live news in the neighboring town. 
The theory we want correspondents 
to get is that headline stories touch- 
ing the pocketbook, the brain or the 
feelings are of first importance. Then 
we want a human touch given by live 
personals from each town. 


education 


stories 


Above all, we want correspondents 
to understand good work is recog- 
nized, sometimes with a little extra 
cash. We're not through with the 
job yet and we're hoping to show 
even better results as time passes. 
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As Perspectives Widen 


HETHER they like it or not, newspaper publishers 

must become more cosmopolitan in their presen- 
tation of news to their readers. Rural sections and the 
metropolitan areas, this country and other nations, be- 
come more and more linked as time goes on. 

Wheat is always news in the wheat belt. It also be- 
came front-page news in the metropolitan press in recent 
weeks as the rise in the price lent a brightening glow to 
the economic picture. In turn, developments in China 
and Russia have become front-page news for the wheat 
belt for they have been of important significance to the 
grain growers. 

H. D. Paulson, editor of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum, said 
in speaking before the recent convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, that the “flash” 
newspaper had no place in the Northwest. The people 
of that section, he added, wanted to know about the sig- 
nificant developments of the day and expected their 
newspapers to inform them. Russia, he continued, was 
a “local” story in the Northwest. Significant indeed was 
his revelation that his paper had received more telephone 
calls inquiring about the results of the recent British 
election that it had on any other story. 

Certain classes of readers always will buy a paper filled 
with sensation, sex, sentiment and hokum. And likely there 
always will be publishers who will pander to such read- 
ers, and men and women who will serve such sheets from 
necessity or otherwise. 

But the legion of readers who want to be informed, who 
“want to know about the significant developments of the 
day” and who want to be told what is going on outside 
of their own community, outside their own state and out- 
side of their own country, will be served. They are hun- 
gry for knowledge, for facts, for truths. They have ex- 
pected them from their newspapers. In many instances 
their appetite for the substantial is being adequately pro- 
vided for in the news columns of the papers they read. 
In other instances this is not the case. 

The World War, economic developments, airplane 
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flights, radio and other significant developments of this 
modern age have widened the perspectives of people every- 
where as never before. Intelligent, progressive publish- 
ers realize this and they are either meeting the new sit- 
uation or preparing to do so. They realize that their 
newspapers must be better newspapers in the future to 
compete with other forms of communication. They re- 
alize or are realizing that they are going to need a better 
trained, better educated, better paid, better placed type 
of personnel than in the past. 

Newspaper developments in the next 10 to 15 years 
should be the most interesting the profession ever has 
known. 





No Place to Go 


NE of the most unhappy situations in the journalis- 
tic profession today is that in which many a jour- 
nalism-school graduate finds himself. 

He has spent four years in a university training for a 
journalistic career. He has managed in summer vaca- 
tions, after school hours and at other periods to gain con- 
siderable practical experience. He is eager to get into 
a newspaper office, he is willing to work, he is ready to 
listen to advice and to start at the bottom. 

But where can he go? The managing editor of a met- 
ropolitan newspaper tells him the metropolitan field is 
overcrowded and that he would be better off elsewhere. 
Or else he advises the aspirant to the city room that sev- 
eral years of practical experience must be behind any 
man coming into the metropolitan field. 

The small-city editor says that his staff is filled and that 
no openings are in sight. He refers the would-be news- 
paper man to the country field. There the job-seeker is 
told there is no opening unless he wants to buy a paper. 
But where will he raise the capital? That is for him to 
discover. 

He makes all the contacts he can. He goes after every 
possible opening that is suggested. There are openings, 
perhaps, in other fields but his heart is set on journalism. 
What is there for him to do? 

He may get discouraged and go into some field other 
than journalism. He may find a suitable and attractive 
opening in some phase of journalism outside the news- 
paper office; perhaps in advertising, radio, publicity, the 
house-organ field, trade or technical journalism, press- 
association work, magazine work, in a book publishing 
honse, the fraternity-magazine field, the printing and 
publishing industry, or in governmental press or infor- 
mation service. He may become a successful free-lance. 

But if he persists in wanting to get into newspaper 
work? Sheer persistency eventually may win him a job. 
He may have to take a low-paying job on a country news- 
paper to gain the experience managing and city editors 
demand. He may have to work on space rates alone. He 
may have to wait for months to land a job of any sort. 
It is little consolation to realize that trained newspaper 
men with years of experience are in the same situation 
that he finds himself. 

No one wants experienced men thrown off papers to 
provide openings for younger men. Today’s college 
graduate in a few years hopes to be an experienced news- 
man himself and he wants to look forward with some an- 
ticipation of security in this profession he wants so badly 
to enter. He doesn’t want a job at the expense of a 
newspaper man with a family. He does want a chance to 
show what he can do. 

His is a problem that publishers, editors, teachers and 
various journalistic organizations must consider seriously. 








Seats on the Aisle 


Things to Do and Not to Do if Criticism Is Your Goal 


IGHT out of every ten persons 

who enter newspaper work do 

so in the hope that they some 
day can become dramatic critics. Or, 
at the very least, movie reviewers. 

I know that is true because that 
was just the way I felt when I got my 
first job as a cub reporter 12 years 
ago. 
and women—with whom I have work- 


And most of the people—men 


ed on newspapers since that time 
have had the same ambition. 

Nearly every young reporter who 
joins the staff of a newspaper wants 
to know, before his or her journalis- 
tic career is more than a few hours 
old, “May I cover a movie or a show 
for you sometime?” 

Anyone who hopes to earn his liv- 
ing by going down to his theater seat 
on passes must know the technique of 
the drama, the technique of acting, 
and he must possess a good back- 
ground in the theater. This, despite 
the fact that Robert Garland, dra- 
matic critic of the New York World- 
Telegram, that dramatic 
criticisms should be written only for 
the purpose of entertaining readers. 


contends 


He need not, as two managing edi- 
tors told me he must, have a college 
education. A season’s experience in 
a stock company would do him much 
more good in this field than would a 


sheepskin and a degree. 


S soon as he acquires this knowl- 
edge, his first job is to put it 
away where he can’t get at it to use 
in print. At least 
The fact that too many dramatic and 


not news print. 
motion-picture critics have neglected 
to keep their technical knowledge out 
of their reviews is responsible for this 
article. 
heard several persons connected with 


In the past few weeks I have 


newspapers and the show business 
talk about it. 

One was a newspaper publisher, 
who said, in speaking of the dramatic 
critic of his own newspaper: 

“Of course he knows his theater. 
But why the hell does he have to 
write everything he knows? Our 
readers don’t give a damn about the 


By JOHN F. DeVINE 





This Reviewer 


OHN F. DeVINE, who 

passes on some hints on 

dramatic and movie criti- 
cism in the accompanying 
article, makes no pretense of 
being an expert in that field. 
He simply shares some of 
the things he has picked up 
along the way. 

He formerly was dramatic 
and movie critic of the Bronx 
Home News, in New York 
City; later held the same 
post with the Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger and Free Press; did 
“second-string” reviewing 
while a member of the staff 
of the New York American, 
and now is doing free-lance 
magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles. 

His newspaper career cov- 
ers a period of 12 years, from 
cub assignments to column- 
ing. 











technique of playwriting or the in- 
the 
Ninety-five per 


tricacies of scenic designing or 
technique of acting. 
cent of them don’t know what tech- 
nique is all about, and all they want 
to know is whether a movie or a play 
is entertaining.” 

A few nights later, I had dinner 
with a member of the staff of Va- 
riety, the best of the theatrical trade 
papers. The men who review plays 
and motion pictures for Variety know 
their They 
about the technique of playwriting 


business. know more 
and scenario writing than most of the 
daily-newspaper critics combined. 
But they don’t write about it. They 
tell, first, if a play is entertaining; 
then, if it will make money for the 
exhibitors; and, last, they speak of 
the acting. 

“The trouble with most of the 
critics,” said the Variety reviewer, “is 
that they take up too 
talking about technique. If a picture 
or a play is bad it is bad, and you can 
say so without writing reams of copy 


much space 


about the author’s, the director’s or 
the script girl’s utter lack of tech- 
nique.” 


OW for an example of just the 
thing the newspaper publisher 
and the Variety reviewer had been 
talking about. 
One night during the same week in 
which I had listened to the reviewer's 
technical 


tirade against critics, my 


managing editor called me. Intro- 
ducing me to an attractive girl who 
was standing with him, he said: 

“Jack, this is Miss N——. She is 
interested in becoming a dramatic 
critic and I wish you would help her 
all you can. Tell her everything she 
wants to know, so she can prepare to 
join our staff later.” 

All of which didn’t sound so bad, 
for, as I have said, she was attractive. 
Then we began talking about plays 
Although still young, the girl did 
know the theater. She knew what 
plays were best and why. She 
familiar with the work of a large 
number of playwrights, scenario writ- 
ers, dialogue writers for the “talkies,” 
directors, actors and She 
spoke at length about them, but her 
seemed to be a 


was 


actresses. 


entire conversation 
bit of critical exhibitionism, as if she 
were saying in substance: “I can tell 
you the fundamental difference be- 
tween the directing of Eric Von 
Stroheim and King Vidor, and I mean 
to do so every time I get a chance.” 

I read a few of the sample reviews 
she had written, and they were done 
in the same manner in which she had 
talked, i.e., technically. They were 
fairly well written reviews and some 
day this girl may become a competent 
critic. But if she is to become valu- 
able to her newspaper and to her 
readers she must learn to leave her 
professional knowledge out of her 
reviews. When puts it in, her 
writings become useless to most of 
her lay readers. They don’t know 
what she is talking about. 


she 


ON’T get the idea that you can 

become a dramatic or a motion- 
picture critic without possessing this 
knowledge of technique, for you can 
not. You must know those things 
yourself so you will be able to explain 
them non-technically to your readers. 
You don’t have to fling your knowl- 
edge in their faces, however. 
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Cobb of The World 


COBB OF THE WORLD, by John L. 
Heaton. E. P. Dutton, New York. 
Reissued 1931. $3.50. 


Mostly this book concerns itself 
with reprinting World editorials by 
Frank I. Cobb, editorials that made 
American policy in the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, and 
that established the World as a fore- 
most champion of liberalism. To read 
them is to get a vivid, pungent pic- 
ture of America on the move, of 
America the impulsive, the well 
meaning, of America the immature. 

Typical of Cobbian fearlessness 
was the terrific battle he waged 
against Theodore Roosevelt’s Panama 
Canal deal. When the World sharp- 
ly criticized the money and other 
angles of the negotiations, thereby 
siding with the Indianapolis News, 
Attorney-General Bonaparte, acting 
under Roosevelt’s orders, began 
criminal proceedings against the two 
newspapers. Roosevelt was beside 
himself with rage, and ripped into the 
World in the typical Roosevelt man- 
ner. Cobb refused to lie down, and 
answered with equal vigor. While 
the suit was still in progress he in- 
formed the nation, ringingly, that no 


president could muzzle the World. 
He hurled defiance in Roosevelt’s 
teeth with the statement: “No other 


living man ever so grossly libelled 
the United States as does the Presi- 
dent who besmirches Congress, bull- 
dozes judges, assails the integrity of 
the courts, slanders private citizens, 
and who has shown himself the most 
reckless, unscrupulous demagogue 
whom the American people ever 
trusted with great power and author- 
ity.” 
Cobb won out. Roosevelt could 
not muzzle the World. In Indian- 
apolis Federal Judge Anderson, of the 
United States District Court, decided 
against the government. It was a 
smashing victory for journalism. Said 
Cobb: “The Court has answered Mr. 
Roosevelt.” Said Roosevelt: “Judge 
Anderson is ‘a crook and a jackass.’ ” 
Cobb was a man of indefatigable 
energy, of burning enthusiasms and 
surging impulses. Yet he was also a 
man of iron restraint, of far-seeing 
judgment. He was much too busy to 
write himself a six-line biography for 
Who's Who; not at all too busy to 
spend weeks and months investigat- 


ing a question before he plunged in- 
to battle over it. He could be gentle 
with the lowly, merciless with the 
wicked and powerful. He could crit- 
icise Woodrow Wilson, and still re- 
tain the Silent President’s respect and 
confidence.—George F. Pierrot. 


* * * 


King of the Muckrakers 
“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN 


STEFFENS.” Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 1931. Two 
Volumes. $7.50. 


Here is a sincere, a most interesting 
and a highly educational book for the 
journalist, prospective or arrived. It 
will captivate anyone interested in 
journalistic writing or anyone trying 
to understand the social and political 
organization of the world today. 

One of the best known muckrakers 
of the muckraking era of American 
history—Steffens tells how he started 
to expose individuals and how he 





RANDOM NOTES _ 











HANKS to Franklin P. Adams, 

known to thousands merely as 
F. P. A., no aspiring writer need 
wonder longer whether he has the 
spark of genius. Mr. Adams, in a 
new volume of verse (“Christopher 
Columbus and Other Papers,” Vik- 
ing), gives the formula for finding 
out: 


“Homer and Milton were blind; 
Johnson was somewhat sclerotic; 
Thomas Carlyle had abundance of 

bile; 
De Quincey was supernarcotic. 


“Poe was addicted to drink; 

Burns was a bibulous guy; 

Gibbon and Scott were too cold or 
too hot, 

And Luther had pressure too high. 


“Nietzsche had headaches a lot; 
Keats had a kidney attack; 
So for my art there is hope in my 
heart; 
I’ve got a pain in the back.” 


A new book by Arthur Henderson, 
who has stepped into Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s shoes as leader of the labor 
party in England (even if the shoes 
don’t fit), has expressed the objec- 
tives of his party in a new little vol- 
ume, “The Aims of Labour.”— 
M. V. C. 
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ended by exposing a_ system. 
Throughout the two volumes he 
seems to be trying to think with the 
reader, rather than tr."ing to pontif- 
icate. He seems always trying to 
understand—to understand motives 
as well as acts. 

The root cause of corruption in 
government, Steffens believes, is 
neither the sérpent nor Eve, but the 
apple, and the apple is special privi- 
lege. Paradoxically, Steffens found 
in his muckraking of municipal, state 
and federal governmental corruption 
that the real corrupters were the 
“best” people, the most “righteous” 
and the most “moral” people. The 
bosses, human instruments of corrup- 
tion, he found, were nearly always 
more intellectually honest, more di- 
rect and frequently more _ social- 
minded than were the real corrupters, 
those who sought special privilege. 

The first volume takes up his boy- 
hood, his education and his early 
muckraking experiences. It deals 
with his most active newspaper and 
magazine days. The second volume 
shows a gradual broadening of his 
social viewpoint and his understand- 
ing of world affairs. Steffens has 
seen and known an_ unbelievable 
number of persons. Both volumes 
comprise, in addition to his auto- 
biography, almost a contemporary 
history of the years which he has 
lived a history which is inter- 
pretative as well as factual.—C. R. F. 

* * * 


The Inside of Crime 


BATTLING THE CRIME WAVE, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes. The Stratford 
Company, Boston. 1931. $2.00. 


Before beginning this bock, sum up 
briefly your ideas on crime, the 
causes of it, the criminal, law enforce- 
ment, criminal court procedure, jury 
trials, punishment, the habitual-crim- 
inal acts, and the causes of prison 
riots. 

Then go ahead and read this im- 
personal, scientific analysis by Dr. 
Barnes, criminologist. He bores down 
to causes instead of complaining 
about effects and suggests remedies 
rather than panaceas. He sums up 
the known facts of criminology and 
penology, gathered by such men as 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, and from 
them draws conclusions and a plan 
for progress. 

He answers such questions as: Is 
law enforcement possible under the 
present system of apprehension and 
punishment of criminals? Do the 
habitual-criminal acts sift out the 
malignant repeaters? What has been 
the effect of prohibition on crime, 


(Continued on page 14) 





For Greater Service 


Further Expansion of the Organization's Research Program Approved by Sigma Delta Chi 


URTHER expansion of the pro- 
gram of journalistic 

adopted a year ago was ap- 
proved at the seventeenth national 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, held 
November 16-18 at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Following the presentation of the 
fraternity’s first research project, a 
study of the curricula of journalism 
schools, the delegates to the conven- 
tion approved the appointment of a 
permanent committee on journalistic 
research, sanctioned the conducting 
during the coming year of an occupa- 
tional and economic survey of the 
field of journalism and voted to offer 
the cooperation of the fraternity to 
the joint committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
National Editorial Association, the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in any study it may con- 
duct in the field of journalism. 

The delegates also approved a plan 
of honoring six men in the field of 
journalism annually for scholarly at- 
tainment in that field. A resolution 
directed to Will Hays, “czar” of the 
motion-picture industry, protesting 
the “distorted” view of newspaper men 
and newspaper conduct given to the 
public in recent motion-picture pro- 
ductions was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


research 


EARLY 200 active newspaper and 

magazine men and undergrad- 
uates, representing the fraternity’s 
7,000 members, gathered at the con- 
vention to hear the first completely 
professional program in the organiza- 
tion’s history. Experts in various 
journalistic fields and educators ap- 
peared before the delegates in a se- 
ries of addresses and shop-talks that 
covered many angles of the publish- 
ing field. 

Franklin M. Reck, assistant man- 
aging editor of The American Boy 
Magazine and retiring national presi- 
dent, presided at the convention ses- 
sions. He was presented with a gavel 
by his chapter, Iowa State. 

H. D. Paulson, editor of the Fargo 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


(N. D.) Forum, said in discussing 
“Newspapering in the Northwest” 
that there was no place in the North- 
west for the “flash” newspaper. 
Newspaper readers of the Northwest, 
he said, demand to be informed about 
the significant things of modern life 
and are not satisfied with a news- 
paper that attempts merely to enter- 
tain. 

Herman Roe, field director of the 
National Editorial Association and 
publisher of the Northfield (Minn.) 
News, declared in his address “Shop- 
ping for a Country Weekly” that “for 
the ambitious young journalist the 
door of opportunity in the country 
weekly field is not closed” and added 
that “the weekly field is ‘white unto 
the harvest’ for a crop of forward- 
looking young journalists who are 
not afraid to work; who are prepared 
to serve as well as receive, who pos- 
sess managerial ability and executive 
capacity as well as a facility for writ- 
ing—and who are country-minded.” 

Opportunities and advantages in the 
small-city daily field were presented 
before the convention by H. Z. Mitch- 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Charles E. Snyder 


Mr. Snyder, a member of the Iowa 
State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, was named 
national president of the organization at 
the recent convention held at Minneapolis, 
Minn. He is editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal. 


ell, editor of the Bemidji (Minn.) 
Sentinel, in an address entitled “What 
the Small-Town Daily Offers and Ex- 
pects.” 

John Stempel, copy editor of the 
New York Sun, turned the attention 
of the convention delegates to the 
metropolitan press with a discussion 
of the manner in which New York 
newspapers handle news stories to 
appeal to their individual publics. 


NE of the most outstanding news- 

paper problems of today, the 
Sunday newspaper, discussed 
before the convention by Alexander 
F. Jones, promotion manager of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. He 
that too many Sunday newspapers 
are being published at a loss and that 
“probably not a handful of big news- 
papers in the country today can point 
to their Sunday books with any de- 
gree of pride.” 

Another constant topic of discus- 
sion in the profession, that of salaries, 
was taken up by George Adams, edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star. He re- 
marked that “Newspapers as a whole 
have always received more than they 
paid for in enthusiasm, loyalty and 
hard work. Today they need more 
than they getting of trained, 
soundly educated men of broad vision 
and intelligent judgment. Today the 
advertising business, trade publica- 
tions, magazines and many industries 
are competing with newspapers for 
the pick of that sort of men. And it 
is a question in my mind 
whether the newspapers are offering 
economic rewards sufficient to attract 
their share of the best prepared, best 
equipped university men of today, let 
alone to justify longer and more elab- 
orate training than is 
for journalism.” 


was 


decla ‘ed 


are 


serious 


now offered 


WO unusual addresses at the con- 
vention and ones that brought a 
flood of questions from those assem- 
bled were given by Prof. Grayson 
Kirk, of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Prof. Ross A. Gortner, chief 
of the Division of Agricultural 
Biochemistry at the University of 

Minnesota. 
Prof. Kirk, in discussing “Probable 
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Political Headlines of the Next Five 
Years,” said that practicing newspa- 
per men in the next five years, 
whether they like it or not, will be 
forced to pay increased attention to 
the international field and that it will 
be necessary for those ambitious to 
succeed in journalism to have at their 
finger tips an accurate and compre- 
hensive grasp of the background of 
international events. 

He then touched upon the ques- 
tions of armament limitation, tariff 
reduction and treaty revision, adding 
that four centers of international po- 
litical interest which will demand the 
attention of newspaper men in the 
next five years will be Germany, 
England, Russia and Manchuria. 

Prof. Gortner, in his address 
“Science and Civilization,” cited news 
stories that science has provided in 
the past, predicted the eventual end 
of the machine-age civilization due to 
a depletion of natural resources 
through present-day wastefulness, and 
discussed scientific developments of 
the present and future. 

F. W. Beckman, managing editor of 
The Farmer's Wife, national farm 
women’s magazine, brought before 
the delegates a picture of the trade- 
journal field, pointing out that 
trade publications demand specialized 
knowledge, practical experience in 
the field, reliability and accuracy, giv- 
ing in return relatively better salaries 
than newspapers offer, more security 
of position and more freedom for 
planning one’s work. 


R. RALPH D. CASEY, president 

of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism and head of the journalism de- 
partment at the University of Minne- 
sota, and Robert M. Brinkerhoff, 
comic-strip artist, cartoonist and il- 
lustrator, were the speakers at the 
convention banquet held at the Hotel 
Nicollet, convention headquarters 

Dr. Casey, speaking on “Propa- 
ganda Land,” urged that newspapers 
explode the myths of professional po- 
litical propagandists. Mr. Brinker- 
hoff discussed “How Journalism Ce- 
lebrities Look When No One Is 
Looking at Them,” giving his audi- 
ence a_ rapid-fire, witty series of 
close-ups. 

Prof. William L. Mapel, head of the 
Lee School of Journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, now on a 
leave of absence with The American 
Boy Magazine, Detroit, presented the 
report on the first journalistic re- 
search project of Sigma Delta Chi, 
which was carried out by the Lee 
School of Journalism. 
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He made a plea for a strong back- 
ground in liberal arts in preparation 
for journalism and presented an in- 
dictment of an educational scheme 
which carries an inadequate financial 
budget to make possible the employ- 
ing of the highest type of newspaper 
men as journalism professors. Among 
the highlights of the report were the 
facts that employers are looking with 
increased favor on schools of journal- 
ism and their graduates and that 
many courses listed by journalism 
schools as professional hardly merit 
academic recognition. The report was 
based on 303 responses by newspaper, 
magazine and press-association men 
to inquiries. 


ESPITE the full program of pro- 
fessional discussions, the conven- 
tion was not without other features. 
These included a luncheon at the 
Minnesota Union, sponsored by the 
publishers of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch; a luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Journal; a 
dance; an automobile tour of the 
Twin Cities and a model initiation. 
Twelve Minnesota newspaper men 
were initiated as associate members 
of the fraternity at the model cere- 
mony. They were: Frederick F. 
Murphy, publisher, the Minneapolis 
Tribune; Carl W. Jones, publisher, 
the Minneapolis Journal; Roy J. Dun- 
lap, editor, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch; Dan A. Wallace, di- 
recting editor, The Farmer’s Wife 
and The Farmer, St. Paul; George T. 
McConville, St. Paul, Northwest cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press; 
Hjalmar Bjornson, editorial writer, 
the Minneapolis Tribune; Donald 
Brown, publisher, the Waseca Jour- 
nal; V. E. Joslin, publisher, the Heron 
Lake News; Martin J. McGowan, 
publisher, the Appleton Press; Leslie 
Whitcomb, of the Albert Lea Trib- 
une; J. C. Morrison, publisher, the 
Morris Tribune, and Harold H. Bark- 
er, publisher of the Grant County 
Herald. 


HE fraternity honored Marlen E. 

Pew, editor of Editor & Publisher, 
by naming him national honorary 
president, and Fremont Older, editor 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
by naming him national honorary 
member. Other elections by the fra- 
ternity were: Charles E. Snyder, 
editor of the Chicago Drovers’ Jour- 
nal, president; Walter R. Humphrey, 
editor, the Temple (Texas) Telegram, 
first vice-president; Blair Converse, 
head of the technical journalism de- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames, 
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second vice-president; John Stempel, 
of the New York Sun, secretary; Wil- 
liam L. Mapel, Detroit, treasurer; 
Maurice O. Ryan, the Greater North 
Dakota Association, Fargo, alumni 
secretary, and H. D. Paulson, of the 
Fargo Forum, Earl Mushlitz, edito- 
rial writer, the Indianapolis Star, Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey and Walter R. May, 
editorial director, the Portland Ore- 
gonian, as members of the executive 
council. 

The Wells Memorial Key was 
awarded to John G. Earhart, of the 
Drovers’ Journal, Chicago, for his 
five years’ directorship of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau of the fraternity. The 
Iowa State chapter was awarded the 
F. W. Beckman trophy for chapter 
efficiency and the Southern Methodist 
chapter the $50 prize for the greatest 
number of miles traveled by conven- 
tion delegates. The prize was fur- 
nished by the Iowa State chapter. 
The 1932 convention will be held at 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kenneth C. Hogate, vice-president 
and general manager of the Wall 
Street Journal, was reappointed to 
the publication board of THE QuILL 
and the writer was renamed editor. 


THE BOOK BEAT 


(Continued from page 12) 





and, more important, what effect will 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
have? Does the jury trial administer 
justice? Do prisons rejuvenate or 
degrade their inmates? 

The book is not a scientific tome 
nor a guide for technical experts but 
is written from a scientific back- 
ground for the general public. 

Why should a journalist read it? 
Not so much because it has a chapter 
on “The Church, the Press, and the 
Movies” as because it discusses a 
problem with which the press is in- 
extricably linked and furnishes the 
background for a better understand- 
ing of one kink in the thread of twen- 
tieth-century civilization—Steve Mc- 
Donough. 





WILLIAM E. WARNE (California ’27), 
former night editor of the Los Angeles 
bureau of the Associated Press, has been 
made correspondent of the new bureau 
of the A. P. in San Diego. 


CHESTER K. SHORE (Kansas ’24), 
editor of the Augusta (Kans.) Daily Ga- 
zette, and Miss Eunice Wallace, of Lar- 
ned, Kans., daughter of Leslie Wallace, of 
the Larned Tiller and Toiler, were mar- 
ried several months ago in Great Bend, 
Kans. Mrs. Shore also attended the 
University of Kansas. 
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Why Editors Grow Gray 


Errors Such as These Have Precipitated Many a Storm in the City Room 


AMPSON was the first advertis- 

er. He took a couple of col- 

umns and brought down the 
house. Historians do not tell us who 
the first news writer was, but the 
chances are that he made several 
mistakes. 

Someone has said that a lawyer 
sends his mistakes to the penitentiary, 
the doctor buries his, but when the 
newspaper man makes a mistake the 
whole world knows it. 

Certain sophisticated folk find great 
pleasure in snickering about blunders 
of the press. In no other industry 
are there so few errors as there are in 
the fourth estate. Just as long as 
newspapers are edited by human be- 
ings there will be a few mistakes, be- 
cause the newspaper is a human in- 
stitution. 

I am not so old, everything consid- 
ered, but during my lifetime I have 
seen some choice slips, both in the 
columns of the metropolitan press 
and in the rural weeklies. Here are 
some of them: 


MOTHER OF TWO GIVES HER 
MATE SOME CREDIT 


* ~ * 


CHEESE BEGINS TO SHOW 
MORE LIFE 


* * - 


WOODEN BRIDES TO BE 
ABANDONED 


* * al 


DEATH TAKES LAWYER HERE 
FOR 60 YEARS 


* * * 


SKELETON OF ONE 
SURVIVOR QUIZZED 
WIDOW OF 100 WON’T 
STAY DEAD 
TWO CONVICTS EVADE NOOSE; 
JURY IS HUNG 


+ * * 


POULTRYMEN HEAR EGG TALK 


* * * 


“If you join the endowment asso- 
ciation three months before marriage 
or birth, you will have three times as 
much money for the occasion.” 


By STEWART HARRAL 


Director of Publications, 
Southeastern State Teachers College 


“As the ushers bring the offering 
forward, the congregation will rise 
and sin.” 

~ . ” 

“For the less formal interior, 
straight hanging, unlined draw cur- 
tains are helpful in creating an at- 
mosphere of intimate hostility.” 

* * * 

“The bride wore an old rose, which 

is the last word in fall ensembles.” 
*~ * * 

“The Blankville Chamber of Com- 
merce Luncheon Club will eat tomor- 
row, for the first time in several 
months.” 


* * * 


“Two hundred dollars were left to 
Penn Asylum for Indignant Widows 
and Single Women.” 


* + * 


“Annual rush to bathing beaches 
starts as mercury mounts to 883 de- 
grees, but swimmers find Lake Mich- 
igan too cold.” 

* * * 

“He returned to his duties Monday 

after several weeks’ absence due to 


his death.” 


* * * 

“While the car is a wreck, its oc- 
cupants can truly be grateful that 
they escaped with their lives. The 
tree is badly scared.” 

+ * # 

“All widows in the building are to 
be weather-stripped, a cost which is 
expected to be taken care of in the 
saving afforded the building.” 

* * * 

“He is described as having brown 
hair, turning gray, and all his supper 
teeth are missing.” 





Lee PRATER AI 


Can You Beat Them? 


UMEROUS newspaper men 

have made collections of er- 

rors, blunders, mistakes and 
examples of boneheaded news writ- 
ing. Some of these collections are 
priceless. Stewart MHarral, from 
Durant, Okla., has shared exhibits 
from his collection with you. What 
have you to offer in return? Can 
you go him one or two better? 


“Dr. Jones, formerly of Memphis, 
has completed a revival at the First 
Church here, during which tight 
members were received.” 


SNAKE BITES WOMAN; DIES 


“A young woman wants washing or 
cleaning daily.” 
* * * 
“Green colored girl wants work 
until after Christmas.” 


* * * 


“While trimming a cottonwood tree 
Monday, Bill Smith suffered a severe 
blow on the head, when a large 
branch turned and struck him.” 


% % a“ 


“Harry Taylor, school principal 
here, has a stone apple-jar that has 
been in the family 109 years. Next 
year it will be 110 years old.” 

* * * 

“Young Lady—Eighteen years old 
as beginner in respectable office or 
otherwise.” 


+ * 


“Operatives of the stolen car de- 
partment were ordered Tuesday to 
pick up a green roadster ‘driven by a 
good looking blonde with a new 
model chassis.’ ” 

” * * 

“The will disposes of a million-dol- 
lar estate, the bunk going to rela- 
tives.” 


+ + 


“Mr. Kelly said he fired at Jones 
when he believed the young man was 
starting toward him with a wife.” 

* * * 

“All last winter he slept in a bed 
with his lower extremities perched 
ten iches above his head, to hoist up 
a sagging stomach.” 

“Miss Bessie Blank, a_ Batesville 
belle of twenty summers, is visiting 
her twin brother, aged thirty-two.” 

“Records reveal that he spent 40 
days in jail last January.” 

“In making Swiss steak, add the 
salt and pepper to the floor, before 
pounding the meat.” 
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AFTER DEADLINE 


By R.L. P. 














ITH this issue of THe QumL, 

we come to the close of an- 
other year, the first full year for the 
present Editor. 

It has been a year full of interest 
for the Editor. Many of the men who 
have contributed articles to the maga- 
zine he has met personally. Most of 
the others he feels that he has come 
to know through an exchange of let- 
ters that treated of many of the prob- 
lems facing writers, editors and pub- 
lishers today. 

We have made a practice this year 
of trying to find something of interest 
to everyone interested in any phase 
of journalism. With the space limi- 
tation under which THe QuILL oper- 
ates, it has not always been so easy 
to approach the goal. Yet, a brief 
survey of the issues of the year shows 
that, among other things, readers of 
THE Quit have had articles present- 
ed to them on agricultural journal- 
ism; journalistic ethics; foreign jour- 
nalism; personal experiences of news- 
men, free lances and others; articles 
of a historical nature; reminiscences; 
biographical sketches; radio; educa- 
tion for journalism specialization; 
house organs; libel; news photo- 
graphs; salaries; press associations; 
free-lancing; book reviewing; edi- 
torial pages; advertising; magazine 
writing; newspaper ownership; Sun- 
day newspapers; reviewing and re- 
lated topics. 

If you doubt it, glance over your 
Qui files. By the way, you keep 
your copies of THe QumLL, don’t you? 

For the coming year there will be 
no rash promises. We have on hand 
some articles that we feel sure the 
Quit legion will enjoy. And the 
Editors are making arrangements for 
others of like value, entertainment 
and interest. Be assured that the 
staff is going to do its best to make 
1932 a QuILt year that no reader ever 
will forget. 


* * * 


OW, let’s talk about books for a 
time. Joseph K. Rukenbrod, an 
Ohio State graduate and now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Springfield (O.) 
Daily News and Sun, asks for some 
suggestions in forming a library of 
textbooks and reference volumes in 
journalism and newspaper novels. 
This is a discussion for all readers 
of this department. The door is open 


for your suggestions. Here are a few 
from the skipper of the column: 
Philip Gibbs’ “Adventures in Jour- 
nalism,” published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1923, a volume you will 
want to read more than once; “How 
to Write Special Feature Articles,” by 
Prof. Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, if 
you are interested in feature articles 
for newspapers and magazines; “Writ- 
ing for Profit,’ by Donald Wilhelm, 
for the same field; “Free-Lancing for 
Forty Magazines,”*by Edward Mott 
Woolley, for those interested in maga- 
zine writing; Donald D. Hoover's 
“Copy!” for an all-around handbook, 
and Phil C. Bing’s “The Country 
Weekly.” 

There are other texts and hand- 
books covering these and other phases 
of journalism, of course, and good 
ones too. Those mentioned, however, 
are ones on the Editor’s shelf and 
ones that he knows and recommends. 


* * * 


HEN we must not forget the his- 

tories. I wanted a copy of Frederic 
Hudson’s “Journalism in the United 
States,” covering the period from 1690 
to 1872. I poked around in dusty 
second-hand bookstores for months 
before I finally found, in Detroit, a 
copy in excellent condition. It was 
published in 1873. Naturally, I prize 
it highly. I also have George Henry 
Payne’s “History of Journalism in the 
United States,” but it lacks much that 
I want in the way of a history, al- 
though covering certain points well. 

While commenting on histories, I 
realize that I have not mentioned 
in this column, although I have 
planned to for some time, Victor 
Rosewater’s interesting and valuable 
“History of Cooperative News-Gath- 
ering in the United States.” The 
volume was published by D. Appleton 
& Company. The price is $3.50. 

If anyone is building a library along 
journalistic lines, this volume belongs 
among the first to be purchased. It 
is a splendid job that Mr. Rosewater, 
formerly editor of the Omaha Bee, 
has done. 

Going back to the first attempts at 
systematic news-gathering in this 
country, he treats of the first use of 
the horse, the railroad, boats and the 
telegraph to speed news, and traces 
the growth of the press associations 
and services we know today as the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
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International News Service and vari- 
ous supplemental services. 

Don’t forget this one when you start 
building your journalism library. 

* * * 
HOSE readers of THE QuiILLt who 
are in the advertising “game” 
will find a book recently published by 
the Dragon Press, Detroit, 
stand-by. 

The book is “Advertising Type 
Combinations,” prepared by Arthur 
C. Arnold, director of typography for 
George Willens & Co., Detroit’s first 
typographers, and Robert H. Powers, 
member of the creative staff of 
Brooke Smith & French, Inc., adver- 
tising, Detroit. 

It is a practical handbook for the 
selection of type combinations for any 
purpose. Nearly 60 different type 
faces are shown in 285 combinations. 


s * * 


a real 


OW as to newspaper novels. I 

would recommend Ben Ames 
Williams’ “Splendor.” Not such a 
cheerful picture of journalism, but 
what you might call a historical jour- 
nalistic novel treating of a_ specific 
journalistic period. It would be a 
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real addition to any 
brary. By all means get Irvin S. 
Cobb’s “Alias Ben Alibi”—if you can 
pick up the volume anywhere. 
Someone, somewhere, sometime, 
advised me to get “The Clarion,” a 
newspaper novel by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. I kept a weather eye out for 
it on my occasional book-prowling- 
buying sprees and found it one day 
in a dingy basement bookstore near 
the Detroit News building. I’ve 
wanted to read that novel for the last 
four years but somehow haven’t got- 
ten around to it. It looks mighty 
interesting, though (I just went over 
and looked it over for several min- 
utes), and I’m not going to wait four 
more years to get it read. 
There are a number of other vol- 
umes that I would like to mention, 
but this should be a starter for Mr. 
Rukenbrod’s_ collection. What are 
your suggestions? I'll just make one 
more, not a text or that sort of thing, 
but a volume any newspaper man 
should enjoy, Ben Hecht’s “1001 Aft- 


journalistic li- 


ernoons in Chicago.” Yes, and one 
more, by all means, Henry Justin 
Smith’s “Deadlines.” 


ONE WAY TO SPECIALIZATION 


(Continued from page 4) 


commercial broadcast, 
vertising slogans. 


between ad- 


HY hasn’t this phase of radio 

writing been exploited more 
extensively? The answer is: Because 
the set manufacturers, who fostered 
radio at first, inaugurated the system 
of support-by-advertising as the out- 
standing characteristic of American 
radio broadcasting. 

Station WHA, the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, gave to the 
world its first educational and non- 
commercial radio station which has 
continued to broadcast educational 


and noncommercial radio programs 
through the years to the present time. 

No matter what we may say about 
radio, nor what stand we take in re- 
gard to the huge amount of advertis- 
ing put on the air, we are rather sure 
that it is here to stay as the newest 
medium of reaching the public. Some 
say that it is a powerful medium. It 
offers many specialized opportunities 
to writers. 

It will offer more valuable oppor- 
tunities in the future, to my way of 
thinking, if some of these long-wind- 
ed advertising harangues are changed 
to something more worth while. 


BY-LINES AND BYGONES 


(Continued from page 8) 


ern Advertising Bunkers 


Monthly Holland’s For- 
bes Country Gentleman 
Nation’s Business. 

APIDLY I turn the pages. Un- 


repentant, unreformed, brazenly 
I refuse to promise that I shall sin no 
more. A repeater, for which life im- 
prisonment under the Baumes Law 
is probably too gentle a treatment. 
When, however, old Peter Gabriel 
calls me on the carpet, blows his nose 
and remarks that, after all, he can’t 
for the life of him see why anyone 
should be stuck on scrapbooks like 


mine, I'll have my answer ready. 

First, I’ll tell him that all the best 
pages, as luck would have it, are 
stuck together from excess of paste. 
Then, I’ll explain that instead of be- 
ing stuck on my work I have, on the 
contrary, been stuck to it on occa- 
sion. Besides, my rule has ever been 
to save something rather than every- 
thing—mere scraps, at best. If he 
doesn’t admire my selections perhaps 
he will appreciate their imperfec- 
tions, conspicuously label them bon- 
ers and recommend them to the 
Satanic hosts as good hot-weather 
reading. 





“Prizes for 


‘Feature Stories” 


THe Writer offers 


eight prizes 
($50.00, $25.00, $10.00, and five 
yearly subscriptions to Tu 
Writer) for the best “feature 
stories” (not over 2000 words) 
based on a newspaper clipping 
Closing date, Jan. 1, 1932. Send 
for contest rules. Many helpful 


suggestions may be found in Tut 
WRITER’S current series on news- 
paper work. 


Do you know THE WRITER? Each 
issue brings you the latest require- 
ments of various publishers; arti- 
cles by leading authors and edi 
tors; and news of all literary prize 
offers. “Genius,” writes Edwin 
Markham, “is the power to take a 
hint. You will find many hints 
in THE WRITER.” 


Special Offer 
Five Months for $1.00 


Ge WRITER> 


Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRINTER JOURNALIST 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 


219 South Fourth St Ge J 
Springfield, Illinois i? 

You will find interesting and 
useful editorial, production and 
advertising ideas in every issue 
of NATIONAL PRINTER 
JOURNALIST with NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. Included also is a 
free cut and copy service on 
trade-marked and _ association 
dealer advertising material. 


If you are not an enthusiastic 
subscriber now, become one. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


National Printer Journalist 


with 


Newspaper Advertising Service 





Springfield, Illinois 
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JOHN W. HILLMAN (DePauw Asso- 
ciate) has left the copy desk of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star to return to the 


faculty of Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan. 

ca - * 
BUEL W. PATCH (Columbia ’23), 


formerly chief editorial writer of the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register, has joined 
the staff of Editorial Research Reports, 
Washington, D. C. 


The first statewide high-school year- 
book contest ever conducted in California 
was directed this last summer by PRO- 
FESSOR C. J. McINTOSH (Oregon 
State Associate), professor of industrial 
editing, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
who was a summer instructor in jour- 
nalism at Armstrong College of Business 
Administration, Berkeley, California. 
Judges in the contest were HOMER L. 
ROBERTS (Oregon State 23), manager, 
Sacramento Bureau, United Press; 
LINDSEY M. SPIGHT (Oregon State 
25), traffic manager, National Broad- 
casting Company, San Francisco, and 
JOHN B. LONG, general manager of the 
California Newspaper Publishers Asso- 


ciation. 
> . > 


NELSON P. POYNTER (Indiana ’24), 
national treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, has 
been appointed business manager of the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News of the 
Scripps-Howard chain after but seven 
months with that newspaper as adver- 
tising manager. At 27 years of age 
Poynter becomes one of the youngest 
men to serve as business executive of a 
metropolitan newspaper. 

* * * 


MADISON S. TURNER (Montana ’31) 
is publishing the Laramie (Wyo.) Daily 
Reminder, a mimeographed two-page 
paper, three columns wide and 15 inches 
deep, carrying news and advertising. It 
has a morning circulation of 2,400 and 
claims complete coverage of Laramie. 

+ + + 


FORREST ALLEN (Wisconsin ’31) has 
left the Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 
son, to join the staff of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. He has been as- 
signed to the federal run. 

+ + + 


ROBERT F. BULLARD (DePauw ’28) 
has been promoted to an executive posi- 
tion with radio station WGBF, Curtis 
Radiocasting Station, at Evansville, Ind. 
Bullard was formerly on the editorial 
staff of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
then continuity director and assistart 
manager of radio station WKBF at In- 
dianapolis, also a member of the Curtis 
group. He assumed his new duties at 
Evansville on October 15. 


GIFFORD C. TERRY (Iowa State ’23) 
is editor and publisher of the Tri-County 
Press, Polo, Ill., which won first place in 
its class in connection with the sixty- 
sixth annual convention of the Illinois 
Press Association and the annual Jour- 
nalism Conference at the University of 
Illinois in October. The Tri-County 
Press’ class was that of non-county-seat 
cities of 2,000 and less population, in 
which the keenest competition occurred. 
More than 200 weekly papers were en- 
tered in this section. 

* * * 


WAYNE D. RAY (Colorado ’31) is as- 
sociated with his father, Roy Ray, in the 
publication of The Poudre Valley, week- 
ly newspaper, and The Colorado Odd 
Fellow, monthly journal at Windsor, 
Colo. 


* * a. 


LOUIS B. OVERFELT (Colorado ’30) 
is on the staff of the New Mexican at 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


x * * 


RAYMOND F. NICHOLS (Kansas ’26) 
has been appointed Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa. His new of- 
fices are at 530 Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

* * . 

J. N. “DING” DARLING (Iowa State 
Associate), syndicate cartoonist for the 
Des Moines (Ila.) Register, New York 
Herald Tribune and other newspapers, 
recently has written a series of articles 
on Russia. His travels in Russia were not 
restricted in any way by the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The articles are illustrated by 
Mr. Darling’s own sketches which were 
made with lead pencil in Russia and 
inked in after his return to Iowa. 


* * * 


HARRY ATWOOD (Minnesota ’30) is 
now associated with the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, Min- 
neapolis, as editor of a trade publica- 
tion. 

+ * * 

LESTER WILL (Minnesota ’29) is 
with the sports department of the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Journal. 


* * * 


ARVILLE SCHALEBEN (Minnesota 
29) is a member of the state department 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


* * * 


THOMAS F. BARNHART (Washing- 
ton °30) has moved his family from 
Snohomish, Wash., to Minneapolis, Minn., 
where he is an assistant professor in the 
department of journalism. 

* * * 


IRVING GREENE (Minnesota °31) is 
now on the copy desk of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Bee-News. 


WILLIAM P. KIRKWOOD, one of the 
organizers of the University of Minne- 
sota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, has recent- 
ly been appointed to a professorship in 
the university department of journalism. 
He is now editor of the College of Ag- 
riculture bulletins. 

* * * 


ALFRED M. LEE (Pittsburgh ’27), 
former education secretary for the Bet- 
ter Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh, is 
attending Yale University. He was 
awarded a Kennedy T. Friend Scholar- 
ship following his completion of M.A. 
work at the University of Pittsburgh in 
June, 1931. 

* * *” 

ROBERT C. LOONEY (Colorado '31) 
is a reporter on the Roswell (N. M.) 
Morning Dispatch. 


* * * 


DONALD U. BRIDGE (DePauw ’17), 
who had been associated with the Indi- 
anapolis News since 1917, is now ad- 
vertising director of the New York 


Times. 
- ~ * 


PROCTOR F. “TED” COOK (Wash- 
ington *15), whose column “Cook-Coos” 
is widely known among newspaper read- 
ers, underwent an operation for acute 
appendicitis at San Clemente, Calif., in 
August. He had spent the summer with 
his family at Laguna Beach, Calif. 


* * * 


RICHARD D. LEAHY (Ohio State 
30), formerly of Toledo, O., is now in 
the publicity department of Proctor’s 
Theater, an RKO house at Albany, N. Y. 


DARRELL SWAYZE (Colorado 30) is 
editor of the Morning Dispatch at Ros- 
well, N. M. 


*- * * 


JOSEPH A. LOFTUS (Columbia ’31) 
has left the city desk of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Republican to join the Harrisburg 
bureau of International News Service. 

* * * 


EUGENE S. KELTY (Oregon ’22), 
FRANK JENKINS (Oregon Associate) 
and ERNEST R. GILSTRAP, of the 
Southern Oregon Publishing Company, 
have purchased the Klamath Falls (Ore.) 
Morning News and Evening Herald from 
BRUCE DENNIS, pioneer eastern and 
southern Oregon publisher. The pur- 
chase price is said to have been approxi- 
mately $400,000. Kelty leaves the adver- 
tising department of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian to become publisher and 
manager of the newspapers. Jenkins 
and Gilstrap for a quarter of a century 
owned and operated the Eugene (Ore.) 
Morning Register, which they sold re- 
cently to the owners of the Eugene 
Guard. 
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Trained Journalists 


Need Work! 


IF you can use a man now--- 
If you expect to have an opening--- 


If you hear of an opening--- 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 


Mergers, discontinuances and retrenchment programs on the part of news- 
papers and magazines have made a number of men with wide training and ex- 
perience on editorial and business staffs available to you at this time. 


These men, together with others who have just completed their academic 
training in journalism and with those who are seeking a larger field as an out- 
let for their endeavor, give prospective employers a wide range from which 
to select their personnel. 


These men are NOT seeking charity! They WANT WORK! They are 
prepared to demonstrate their ability and resourcefulness! 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for you to build up your staff. The 
services of the Personnel Bureau are free to employers! Write or wire your 
needs to— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


ALBERT W. BATES, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 
































Despite the many disturbing things that 
have happened in the two years intervening 
since October, 1929, newspapers may con- 
gratulate themselves that national adver- 
tisers have put them at the head of the class, 
among all advertising media, as the quickest 
and surest producers of satisfactory results. 


While newspapers have not escaped the ef- 
fects of the general slow-up in business dur- 
ing the past two years, they are in a better 
position today than they have ever been so 
far as general acceptance of them by na- 
tional advertisers as necessary and valuable 


advertising media is concerned. 


There is always a silver lining to every cloud. 
The cloud that settled pretty darkly on the 
whole country in 1929 has had the effect of 
making many business interests seek a new 
light to guide them in making contacts with 
the public. They have found the sunlight in 
newspapers. The path ahead is very clearly 
defined. There is no excuse now to wander 
away from it as has been the habit in the past. 
Heavens! What money has been wasted by 


experimenting in advertising media that 


have never had and never will have the 


power to produce results like newspapers. 


Our conviction is that newspapers have been 
benefited by the business slow-up—and our 
prediction is that when the new era of pros- 
perity dawns (not far off in our opinion) 
newspapers will secure a larger volume of 
national advertising than they ever dreamed 
of getting. Sometimes it takes a long while 
to get advertisers to change their habits but 
when once they do change they stick. 


Newspapers should keep themselves in the 
limelight by doing advertising on a scale to 
command continuous recognition from na- 
advertisers and their 


tional advertising 


agencies. One step to take right now is to 
send in copy for appearance in the 1932 
Market Guide. 


practically every national advertiser’s—and 


It will be kept for a year in 


every advertising agency’s—file for frequent 


reference because of the valuable informa- 


tion it contains about newspapers and the 


markets they cover so completely and eco- 


nomically. 


























